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ABSTRACT 

Seven phases are outlined for implementing career 
education in Kansas school districts, with suggested steps included 
under each phase, tor example, Phase li Pre*Commi tment, consists of 
the following steps! Discuss concept of career education with board, 
intr educe concept to staff and students, and obtain commitment 
decision from board. The rest of the phases and steps are ^as follows: 
Phase II: General Planning (select and organise steering committee 
and advisory council, identify perceived needs, and conduct goal 
setting and prioritizing process); Phase III; Program Planning 
(obtain board approval of goals and planning budget to continue, 
select and organize ad hoc committees, identify expected student 
outcomes, identify all constraints, and give interim report); Phase 
IV: assessment (write operational and instructional objectives, and 
develop or identify pretest instrument); Phase Vz Pilot Program 
(develop inservice for staff, infuse program into identified 
curricula, and modify planned program); Phase VIS Implementation 
(develop inservice for staff, and implement program); and Phase VIli 
Evaluation (evaluate effectiveness of program, modify actual program, 
and recycle program), The guide suggests that each phase should 
involve students, staff, and community. Appendixes include survey 
forms on career education for the school board, administration, 
staff, community # and students; a list of contact personnel for 
career education exemplary projects; definitions; a bibliography; and 
other related material. (LH5) 
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FOREWORD 



This guide should serve as a valuable resource and reference for superintendents and their 
staff as they translate Career Education from a concept to a functional and operational reality. 
It touches upon every phase required to develop and implement a Career Education program 
in school districts. 

At the same time, much remains to be done before Career Education becomes an integral 
part of the total educational program. More information will have to be gathered; more 
knowledge made available; teacher preparation programs will have to change, It is hoped that 
current effort will be continued to accomplish the necessary tasks. 



Merle R, Bolton 
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INTRODUCTION 



To assure every student the opportunity to develop his/her capacities, skills, knowledge, 
and personal attitudes in continuous preparation for changing roles of his/ her adult working 
life. Career Education in Kansas schools is an imperative, 

Career Education is a developmental and instructional process which fuses learning with the 
world of work and life by preparing the learner for his/her life roles: family, citizen, consumer, 
occupation, and leisure,* Career Education provides educational experiences which begin in 
childhood and extend throughout adulthood, with the four phases of awareness, exploration, 
preparation, and specialization. Each phase usually contains the components of self, educa- 
tion, economics, work, leisure, resources, and decision making. However, these components 
are not inclusive. 

At the elementary level (K-6) Career Education usually provides the learner with an aware- 
ness and understanding of the value of self, education, economics, work, leisure time activities, 
resources, and decision making as they apply to his/her productive functioning at home, in 
school, and out of school. 

At the junior high school level (7-9). Career Education permits the learner to explore, 
examine, and demonstrate his/her potential talents and interests through the components of 
self, work, education, economics, leisure time activities, resources, and decision making as 
they apply to tentative occupational and educational choices. 

At the high school level (10-12) Career Education provides an opportunity for the learner to 
prepare for entry into a broad occupational area and/ or post-secondary educational 
programs. 

At the post-secondary level Career Education provides an opportunity for the learner to oh- 
tain speciali/ed training and skills and expanded learning experiences which permit him/ her to 
successfully enter a chosen occupational field, enter a continuing educational program, plan 
for worthy use of leisure time, and live a happy productive life. 

Any Career Education program would not he complete or successful without a strong career 
guidance program, Such a program focuses on the development of educational awareness, 
attitudes, personal strengths, potentialities, and decision-making abilities. 

Career Education is not another name for vocational education or for academic education, 
nor is it an isolated activity. It is a developmental and instructional process which infuses into 
the entire school curriculum and involves all learners, all levels of education, all educators, and 
all citizens,** 



* For a concise developmental definition of Career Education, consult The Kansas Uukhfor Carver hi item ion, 
** Implementing Career Education in a Lnval lu/ucaiion, Salt Lake City, Utah: Utah State Board of Education, 
1974, was relied upon in writing this introduction, 
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SUGGESTED STEPS 
FOR 

IMPLEMENTING CAREER EDUCATION 



Phase I: PRE COMMITMENT 

Step /. Step 2. Step J, 

Discuss concept of Career Introduce concept to staff Obtain commitment decision 

Education with Hoard, and students. from Board, 

Phase Hi GENERAL PLANNING 

Step 4, Step 5, Step d 

Select and organize steering Identify perceived needs. Conduct goal setting and 

committee and advisory prioritizing process, 

council. 

Phase ill; PROGRAM PLANNING 

Step 7, Step 8. Step 9, 

Obtain Board approval of Select and organize ad hoc Identify expected student 

goals and planning budget committees, outcomes. 

to continue. 

Step 10. Step //. 

Identify all constraints, Give Interim Report, 

Phase EVi ASSESSMENT 

Step /Z Step LI 

Write operational and Develop or identify pre test 

instructional objectives, instrument. 

Phase Vi PILOT PROGRAM 

Step 14, Step _/5, Step 16, 

Develop in service for staff. Infuse program into Modify planned program, 

identified curricula. 

Phase Vh IMPLEMENTATION 

Step 17. Step 18, 

Develop inservicc for staff, implement program. 

Phase VII: EVALUATION 

Slop 19, Step 20, Step 21, 

Evaluate effectiveness of Modify actual program. Recycle program, 
program, ' 
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PHASE h Pre-Commitmenf 

The Pre-Commitment Phase of implementing Career Education involves the initial aware- 
ness of local districts to Career Education, People are resistant to new ideas or methods that 
they have not experienced themselves, Thus^ the more communication about Career Educa- 
tion, the better the reception of the idea and attitude of the people who will directly be 
involved, such as teachers or local businessmen, and people who will indirectly be involved, 
such as parents. If each phase of the Career Education process involves students, staff, and 
community, then more than likely conditions in a district are supportive of activities to 
implement Career Educaton. These conditions do not guarantee a successful and effective 
Career Education program, but there is a greater probability of success than in a situation 
where it is declared "There will be Career Education," 

Step 1 1 DISCUSS CONCEPT OF CA REER EDUCA TION WITH BOA RLX The Board 
of Education should fre informed about career development and the school's role in education 
and work. The person who presents this type of information to the Board should be very 
knowledgeable about the practical form and function of Career Education and vocational edu- 
cation: the two are not synonymous and interchangeable, Career Education is a unifying 
concept (K~adult) while vocational education is an important and integral component of 
Career Education, 

Explanation of Career Education should include a demonstration of how it is more than just 
a program but is a process which is made up of a group of concepts, such as the following list 
taken from the state's position paper on Career Education: 

A, An effort to diminish the separateness of academic and vocational education, 

B, An area of concern which has some operational implications for every educational level 
or grade from kindergarten through all post-secondary education, 

C A process of ensuring that every person exiting from the formal educational structure 
has obtained an awareness of career opportunities, including exploration and work 
experience, and has developed employable skills necessary for entry and advancement in 
the work world, 

D, A direct response to the importance of facilitating individual choice, making it so that 
occupational preparation and the acquisition of basic academic: skills can be coordi- 
nated with developing individual preference, 

E, A way of increasing the relevance of education for a greater number of students than is 
currently true by making all subject matter at every grade level more meaningful, 

F, A design to make education an open system in that school leavers and dropouts, includ- 
ing adults, can reaffiliate with the system when their personal circumstances or job 
requirements make this feasible, 

G. A structure whose desired outcomes necessitate cooperation of all segments of the com- 
munity with the local educational units in utilizing all available resources, 

H. An enterprise utilizing new technologies and materials of education to meet developing 
needs, . , 

I. A form of education which provides background for developing academic, occupa- 
tional, and a vocational skills for all students, 

j. A system for developing positive and wholesome attitudes toward all useful work. 
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Step 2s INTRODUCE CONCEPT TO STAFF AND STUDENTS, Sessions should be 
provided for teachers and students. Because administrators attempt to maintain an atmos- 
phere of trust by encouraging full and free communication with the teachers and students, 
these two groups, or representatives of them, should be included from the inception through 
the development of Career Education, Teachers can not be expected to change their 
educational philosophy without some sort of sensitization to the form, substance, and benefits 
of career education and its socio psychological benefits. 

Students should have similar sessions. The students* concerns, activities, and opinions re- 
garding employment, study, and the future should be discussed and recorded for use in 
developing survey or need instruments. Students are as important as teachers and adminis- 
trators in establishing the tone and .direction of Career Education in their schools. They should 
be involved so they will realize the benefits of Career Education in their quest for a satisfying 
career and life. 

Step 3i OBTAIN COMMITMENT DECISION FROM BOARD. One of the most im- 
portant steps in the establishment of Career Education is obtaining the commitment of the 
Board of Education, Steps I and 2, which introduced the concept to the staff, students, and the 
Board, laid the groundwork for Step 3, By this time the members of the Board should be cogni- 
zant ofthe impact that the Career Education process can have on students 1 education and lives. 
This step involves the presentation of data which the school district presently collects on 
students to support the Board's decision to endorse further program planning, 

A commitment can be simply a statement in the Board minutes, or it is possible some boards 
will want to publish a developed policy statement. Whatever form the commitment takes is 
immaterial: what is important is the Board's endorsement to initiate the general planning 
phase for Career Education, 
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PHASE II: General Planning 



The Board's commitment in Step 3 should authorize the administration to establish a Career 
Education Steering Committee to he in charge of the planning. The planning procedure pro- 
vides perspective on what is now being done with what should he done, Tim perspective creates 
a base for program planning. 

Step 4: SELECT AND ORGANIZE STEERING COMMITTEE AND ADVISORY 
COUNCIL, The role of the steering committee is not to do all the so-called planning, but to 
coordinate and direct the planning to he done by others, Thus, the steering committee should 
include representatives from the stall, parents, students, and business, industrial, and labor 
people. The superintendent, or his representative, and at least one board member should be on 
the committee, The steering committee should be a workable size— perhaps seven to fifteen 
members depending on the size of the district. 

In the establishment of a steering committee, the administration should be guided by the 
following consideration: 

A, Nominate members who include stall personnel I from guidance and counseling, curricu- 
lum coordinators, special education, classroom teachers, students, and business, labor 
and industry leaders. 

B, Select members capable of making meaningful contributions, 

C, Specify the time duration of members. 

D, Describe the steering committee's (unctions and limits, 

E, Describe the authority limits of the steering committee, 

(Authority should not encroach upon that ol the administration as the steering committee is 
advisory only). 

It is possible that the steering committee will abate into a Career Education Advisory Coun- 
cil once the program is prepared and implemented. Such a council will com e to coordinate 
Career Education functions between the education and business, industrial, . id labor world. 

Step Ss IDENTIFY PERCEIVED NEEDS, Career Education needs are twofold in 
nature; perceived and actual. This step surveys the attitudes and expectations of Career 
Education ol each representative group. Although there are numerous survey instruments, the 
Career Education Survey (CES) is recommended, (See Appendix A). The steering committee 
may appoint an ad hoc committee from its members to conduct the survey. 

Step 6s CONDUCT GO A L SETTING A ND PRIORITIZING PROCESS, Once the per- 
ceived needs have been determined, the goal setting procedure should be done. This procedure 
utilizes the results of the survey in the writing of career education goals for the district, There 
are numerous alternatives lor establishing goals. 

A, After the Career Education Survey has been completed, the steering committee, or an 
appointed ad hoc committee, translates the attitudes and expectations of those who 
respond into goals. This alternative can be done in group meetings or by mail, 
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B. The steering committee develops goals and distributes them to staff, students, parents, 
and business, industrial, and labor people for their suggestions, deletions, and additions, 

C. A "goal" team of administrators, students, business and industrial people, staff, and 
parents develop goals; and the steering committee distributes them to the various groups 
they represent for their suggestions, deletions, and additions. 

D. Existing goal statements, such as those listed on pages 1 0-1 1 of The Kansas Guide Jar 
Career Education (see Appendix B), or from other publications, are ranked in order of 
importance by staff, students, parents, and business, industrial, and labor people, either 
through a mail survey or in meetings. 

These four alternatives are only examples. There are numerous ways to write or identify and 
prioritize goals, Regardless of the method, there are general guidelines to follow to ensure the 
validity of the sample. Some specific guidelines for selection of students, staff, and business, 
industrial, and labor people are as follows: 

A, The group who writes or identifies goals must be large enough so that the views accu- 
rately represent those who are not directly involved, 

B, Not much confidence can be placed in information gathered from a group of less than 
thirty in Kansas districts, 

C Everyone must have the same chance of being included as everyone else. That is to say, 
participants should be chosen at random. 
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PHASi 111: Program Planning 



Step 7i OBTAIN BOARD APPROVAL OF GOALS AND PLANNING BUDGETTO 
CONTINUE. At this time it is suggested that the Career Education Steering Committee in- 
form the Board through the superintendent of its progress and its future plans, including a 
tentative budget for the next phase, More than likely various members of the Board have 
'participated in the goal setting and prioritizing and are aware of its progress, The steering com- 
mittee should obtain the Board's approval to continue with the other five phases, In some 
districts it is probable that the Board will want to have the Career Education concept written 
into the school philosophy, If the school's philosophy already speaks to Career Education, 
then perhaps the Board will prepare and disseminate an informational article about the results 
of the goal setting process for patrons of the district, 

Step 8: SELECT AND ORGANIZE AD HOC COMMITTEES, Once the Board gives its 
approval to proceed with the program planning, the steering committee should select an ad hoc 
committee for each goal to consider the major ideas (concepts) and all parts (facets) of each 
idea that should be included in the program. In selecting the ad hoc committees, the steering 
committee should capitalize on all the resources that exist in the business, industrial, and labor 
community as well and should include teachers, counselors and students, (A letter to exemplify 
requesting assistance from selected ad hoc committee members is in Appendix C) The steering 
committee can function quite effectively as discussion leaders and /or chairpersons of these ad 
hoc committees, 

Step 0S IDENTIFY EXPECTED STUDENT OUTCOMES, The first assignment of the 
ad hoc committees is to break down the goals into concepts and facets and to write student out- 
comes expected from the goals, It is suggested that every chairperson be responsible for pro- 
viding a copy of the goal statement to each ad hoc committee member and a recorder to get all 
the statements of the committee, The following material illustrates student outcomes as de- 
rived from the concepts and facets of a goal; 

Goal: District XYZ will provide opportunity for all students to comprehend the economic 
environment and to solve personal and social economic problems through a Career Educa- 
tion program, 

Goal: Direction; Manager of Time, Money and Property— understanding of economic 
principles; ability and understanding in personal buying, selling and investment; understand- 
ing of economic responsibility; understanding pf the values of natural /human resources. 

Concepts: 1. Credit and Installment Buying, 

Facets of Concept: 1, Computation and Understanding of Various Types of Interest, 

2, Carrying Charges— Actual Interest, 

3, Advantages and Disadvantages of Credit Cards, 

4, Buying Unneeded Goods, 

Sub Goals: (Expected Student Outcome); 

K-3 The student should recognize within the home unit what is available, needed, 
wanted, and luxury, 

4-6 The student will be able to understand what interest is and why it is a necessary 
charge for using other people's money. 
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7-9 The student will be able to understand the management of finances: earning, spend- 
ing, borrowing, and savings, 

10-12 The student will be able to apply knowledge of economic responsibilities to career 
decisions, 

Step 101 IDENTIFY ALL CONSTRAINTS, The Career Education Steering Commit- 
tee should take its ad hoc goal committees one step further. In addition to identifying the 
Career Education outcomes desired of the district students, the committees should note all the 
possible constraints. Such a list of constraints should include resources, facilities, materials, 
local and state policies and regulations, and support services, All items on this list should be 
cost estimated, if at all possible. An example of program descriptive data is as follows; 



Purpose ....... 

Students Served 
Ting ........ 



Data Required for Each Goal 

, , , , Goal 

Number, grouping (grades, classes) 

. . . . . Regular teachers, special teachers, and paraprofes- 

slonats 

Equipment .................... Type and quantity 

Materials Type and quantity 

Facilities . . Space needed, regular classroom, resource room 

In-Service Training ............. Time and Staff 

Support From Other Programs . . Transportation, Educational Media 

Step 1 1: GIVE INTERIM RE PORT. The Career Education Steering Committee is re- 
sponsible to keep the Board informed of the progress of Career Education in planning, either 
through the superintendent or his representative. Since the Board and administration are 
deeply involved with traditional school responsibilities, time may be very limited at the 
monthly Board meetings. It is recommended that periodic progress reports be given to the 
Board, even if they are in written form sent in the Board materials by the superintendent, 
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PHASE IVi Assessment 



; When student outcomes have been written for each goal of the proposed Can r Education 
program, the Steering Committee is ready to plan an actual Career Education needs assess- 
ment, Thus far, all the planning has been based on needs as perceived by the students, staff, ad- 
ministrators, and business, industrial, and labor representatives. These needs should be 
confirmed with an actual needs assessment, which attempts to find the discrepancies or needs 
between where the district wishes to,, he and where the district actually is. 

The importance of this phase cannot be emphasized enough. Because some people confuse 
goals with needs, they rush into program development after establishing the goals for a 
program. Without a needs assessment a district cannot know where to concentrate time and re- 
sources to develop t h e Career Education program, 

Step 12^ WRITE OPERA TIONA L A NO INSTRUCTION A L OBJECTIVES. The su- 
perintendent should now decide how to organize people to utilize the information obtained 
from the perceived needs in implementing Career Education. Operational, sometimes called 
management, objectives should be designed to meet the discrepancies or gaps which have been 
identified. To do this, the superintendent needs to know the nature of operational and perfor- 
mance objectives and their relationship to the Career Education goals of the district and the 
method of organizing people to develop program and instructional objectives which are to 
help achieve the goals of the district, Definitions and examples of district goals, operational 
objectives, and performance objectives are cited to clarify the terms and their relationships, 

A goal is a very broad statement of intent, indicating an ideal state of being, A goal is very 
broad, does not mention any time frame or condition, and is too general to suggest anything 
other than directions for program change or improvement. 

Example: District XYZ will provide opportunity for all students to comprehend the eco- 
nomic environment and to solve personal and social economic problems through 
a Career Education program, (This goal identifies something the district wishes 
students to know and do as a result of being in school) 

An operational objective identifies specific responsibilities relative to tasks that are to be 
accomplished; this type of objective provides resources and support services, 

Example; The assistant superintendent for instruction should present to the superinten- 
dent an instructional program that will implement Career Education to include 
vertical and horizontal coordination K-/2. all resources needed, and alternatives 
thai will allow movement into the Career Education program in three of the four 
phases of career education: awareness, exploration, and preparation, (This ob- 
jective identifies support services that aid implementation of instructional 
objectives*) 

An instructional objective specifies what the student is to know or to be able to do as a result 
of instruction. This type of objective includes conditions under which the student will perform 
and the level of acceptable performance. 
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Example: After viewing television advertisements of a hank and a saving and loan 
^ association, the student will he ahle to identify correctly which of the institutions 
offer greater benefits in these aspects of a savings program: I) effective interest 
rate, 2) penalties for withdrawal of savings, 3) protection against institutional 
bankruptcy, and to compare job roles of the employers of the bank and 
association and how they affect services, (This objective specifies very clearly 
what students are expected to do in a Career Education program which has an 
economic awareness component as evidence that the district's goal is being 
realised,) 

There are alternative ways to organize the process of developing operational and instruc- 
tional objectives from the assessed needs and goals, The professional staff should be respon- 
sible for these objectives. The following methods are examples of staff organization to write 
objectives; all of which will eventually be needed to develop a totally coordinated Career 
Education program: 

A 12 subject matter teams (this method alio ws vertical articutaiion within each discipline 

hut no interdisciplinary articulation), 
2. Grade level subject matter teams, 
J. School level subject matter teams, 

4. Interdisciplinary school level teams, 

5, Interdisciplinary grade level teams (the interdisciplinary method gets the different dis- 
ciplines together and develops the horizontal articulation within subject areas through- 
out the system,) ' 

At the end of this phase, the superintendent, or his representative, should decide what 
method of staff organization is to be used to write objectives, 

Step 13: DEVELOP OR IDENTIFY ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENT To assess 
actual needs requires some sort of measurement to find out where students currently are in 
light of the goals and outcomes which indicated where the district wants the students to be. The 
procedure attempts to find gaps or discrepancies (needs) between where the district wants its 
students to be and where they are now, The bigger the gap, the bigger the need, For example: 

Goal: District X YZ wilt provide opportunity for all students to comprehend the economic 
environment and to solve personal and social economic problems through a Career Education 
program. 




Gap, discrepancy 



WHERE THE DISTRICT IS NOW: Evidence that students do not understand interest rates 
and installment buying. 

There are alternative ways to measure this gap (need), 
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Option Ones Identify Existing Instruments 

The Career Education Steering Committee, or an appointed ad hoc committee, may decide 
to use existing instruments to measure how students currently perform relative to the Career 
Education objectives, After the committee chooses an appropriate instrument, a random 
sample of students is selected and administered the instrument. The results show what the 
students know about the student outcomes of the goal pertaining to Career Education. If they 
b know a little, the gap- is big and there is a need. If they know a lot, the gap is small; and it can be 
assumed that the student outcome of Career Education is being adequately met in the district's 
programs* 

Option Two l Develop Own Instrument 

The Career Education Steering Committee, or an appointed ad hoc committee, might feel 
that the instruments they examine do not measure what the district expects, The steering 
committee could decide to develop local measuring instruments, If this option is taken, then 
the steering committee should appoint a task force of appropriate professional staff and some 
business, industrial, and labor people of the community to develop an instrument or should 
employ a consultant to develop the instrument from selected criteria as determined by the 
steering committee. The same task force should give the test to a random sample of the 
students. The results of the test should indicate the same information about the Career Educa- 
tion goal student outcomes as Option 1. If the students know a little, there is a need. If the 
students know a lot, the need is small; and it can be assumed that the student outcome of 
Career Education is being adequately met in the district's programs. 

Option Three: Ask Students What They Know 

Another approach is to ask a sample of students what they know about various student out- 
comes which the steering committee, or its task force, feel are indicators of characteristics re- 
lated to the goal. Some questions might logically appear in a district-developed instrument of 
this type as follows: 

For each of the questions, circle the answer which best describes your level of understand- 
ing. 

/, What do you know about how to do comparative shopping'/ 

Almost nothing A Utile Quite a bit A lot 

When choosing the procedure, the steering committee should take into account which 
procedure is most compatible with the wishes and resources of the district, Above all, it is 
important to do this assessment step. If the district neglects it, the adniinistraiors, teachers, and 
students do not know where they are; and this makes it difficult to get where the district wants 
them to go, 
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PHASE Vi Pilot Program 

The next phase in the logical sequence of planning and implementing Career Education is io 
pilot the district's planned program on a small portion of the district to test for any problem 
areas that might arise under actual implementation, Some districts may prefer to skip this 
phase and go onto Phase VI; Actual Implementation, If a district is small enough and has been 
able to utilize most of its staff, students, and local business, industrial, and labor people in the 
planning of Career Education, then it is possible that the difficulties encountered in the imple- 
mentation phase can be confronted and solved as they occur, Because the planning procedure 
often overlooks problems that arise when the staff attempts to implement Career Education, 
some sort of feedback system is needed to inform those in charge about the problems; so they 
can be analyzed and solved, 

Step 1 4l DEVELOP 1NSER VICE FOR ALL STAFF. There are five circumstances that 
can cause the staTT^to^make little effort and progress in the implementation of Career 
Education, 

A, The staffs lack of clarity about Career Education. 

B, The varying degrees of staff skills and expertise needed to implement Career Education, 

C, The unavailability of required instructional materials, 

D, The incompatibility of the school's organizational arrangements for Career Education, 

E, The lack of knowledge of community resources, 

Since the administration is committed to Career Education, circumstances C and D are 
probably taken care of by this time, Circumstances A, B, and E can be eliminated through 
good in service sessions for the staff; these sessions are not faculty meetings, but sessions that 
provide an atmosphere which invites and allows staff to speak freely. 

In Step 2 of Phase I, the staff was introduced to the concept of Career Education, At that 
period in the development of Career Education, the staff obtained some sort of idea about the 
process, but not particularly the role each teacher would have to fulfill in the process. To be 
assured that each staff member understands the process of Career Education and his or her 
place in it, the superintendent, or his representative, needs to provide inservice sessions, which 
inform the staff of what is expected of each member. 

The sessions' should not consist of handing out printed material for the staff to read and 
comprehend; more involvement of the staff is required to understand each member's involve- 
ment and expectation, It is essential that the types of teaching that the staff would need to 
modify or adopt to be able to implement Career Education be identified, demonstrated, and 
simulated for the teacher of each level. 

The superintendent, his representative, or a consultant should continue the inservice one 
step further, The staff should be instructed in the skills and expertise needed to perform in the 
Career Education role, Perhaps an outside consultant, if there is no Career Education person 
on the staff, would list the new skills that teachers need in order to be able to implement Career 
Education in individual classrooms. Thus, retraining experiences—such as simulation, role- 
playing, and visiting or viewing films of classrooms being conducted according to the new 
teacher role in the Career Education process— would expose the staff to new and unan- 
ticipated responses from the students, It is possible that the first inservice should be concerned 
with the writing of instructional objectives- -a relatively new experience for some teachers, 
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This inservice does not ensure success for. Career Education, but it eliminates some of the 
frustrations that teachers encounter when attempting to implement Career Education in their 
classrooms, 

Stop ISl INFUSE PILOT PROGRAM INTO CURRICULA: After the staff has 
become informed about Career Education, the superintendent, or his representative, should 
continue to dispel as many concerns of the staff as possible, The value of a Pilot Program is 
that the superintendent can initiate the process with those teachers who are truly enthusiastic 
about it, Once volunteer staff members who are willing to try Career Education are obtained 
and the writing of instructional objectives for each class or level is completed. Career Educa- 
tion is ready to be implemented in the district on a partial basis. 

Step 1 6: MODIFY PLANNED PROGRAM, Throughout Step 15 the superintendent, 
or his representative, should establish a type of feedback system, Whenever a teacher 
encounters a problem, regardless of its nature, he or she should note it and then relate it to the 
others in the program at the next meeting of those who are involved with the pilot program. It 
is suggested that all problems be listed as they occur, because there is a major drawback in ask- 
ing people to be retrospective about their experiences three or six months later, 

At the end of the trial period, those staff members who have been involved in the trial 
implementation should put an informal report together to enlighten those who will be part of 
the process in the actual implementation, The superintendent should encourage that nothing 
be held back from the report, Elimination of any problems the pilot group encountered will en- 
sure a smoother and easier implementation of the Career Education process in the district. 
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PHASE Vk Actual implementation 



Thus far, the whole staff has been aware of Career Education; some staff members have been 
, : actively involved in all aspects of the evolvement of the Career Education program. It is at this 
point, the Actual Implementation Phase, that the Career Education program is turned over to 
the staff, The writing of performance objectives and of the activities and strategies for 
achieving those objectives is the responsibility of the staff. 

Step 17: DEVELOP INSERVICE FOR STAFF If Step 14 of Phase V: Pilot Program 
was done, the inservice for this phase would be in the nature of review. If Step 14 was skipped 
over, then the inservice at this point should be rather comprehensive, Inservice should include 
instruction and demonstration of what Career Education is and of how it infuses into the 
curricula. It also should include actual participation in the skills needed and materials 
available to implement Career Education in the grade or level taught by each teacher. 

It is possible that the superintendent would prefer to have consultants hold the inservice 
sessions for his staff. Whoever the consultants— State Department of Education, university, 
commercial, or recognized successful practitioners—they should be aware of the district, its re- 
sources (people, places, and things), and the success of the implementation of the district's 
Career Education program thus far, If the district conducted Phase V: Pilot Program, the staff 
involved in that phase could be used as part of the consultant team. 

Step 18; IMPLEMENT PROG RAM. As noted before in this phase, the implementa- 
tion of Career Education is the responsibility of the staff. Once the Actual Implementation 
Phase has begun, it is important that adequate support is available to the staff, Some of its 
various forms of support are as follows: 

A. Periodic classroom visits by district facilitators, outside consultants, etc; 

B. A system for coordinating activities, such as field trips, outside speakers, and special 
events; 

C. Clearing house system to update listings of available materials and community 
resources; 

D. Internal newsletter for sharing ideas, new developments, activities, and concerns; 

E. On-going professional development experiences such as regional and state conferences, 
national conventions; 

F. Staff-meeting time devoted to problem solving and progress reports; and 

G. Community public relations. 

Community public relations is very important for effective implementation of Career 
Education, Since Career Education involves the total school and community environment, 
information about Career Education must reach the following groups through some type of 
communications: students, parents, school staff, labor unions, business and industry, and civic 
groups* Effective communication with these groups facilitates the implementation of Career 
Education as well as allows for feedback of both assistance and suggestions for program 
development, 

The types of communication available vary from community to community, The following 
media are probably available to most districts: school newsletter, local newspaper, radio, and 
television, 
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PHASE Vils Evaluation 



Evaluation is the process of examining present performance in order to improve future 
pferfprmance. Ideally the development of the evaluation process should begin with the 
development of the plan to reach Career Education goals and objectives. With the results of the 
evaluation process, the Career Education program is then revised, improved, and continued, 

St#p 1 9: EVALUA TE THE EFFECTIVENESS OF PROGRAM. The major thrust of 
^?J ia * iq n should be conducted by people involved in the planning and implementing of 
Career Education since they are ultimately responsible for implementing the revisions, Self- 
evaluation is not an easy accomplishment, because objectivity is essential, yet difficult to 
maintain when personal feelings are involved. Staff disposition and competency to evaluate 
the program have to be developed, Thus, many superintendents will probably prefer to con- 
tract third party evaluation services to obtain an unbiased estimate of the Career Education 
program for the first cycle of evaluation, 

7 Regardless of who evaluates the Career Education program, there are several aspects of the 
program that should be explained, If a superintendent contracts third party services, then he 
should expect the evaluation report to cover the same aspects of the program as was originally 
agreed upon, 

A. Review of the Career Education Program. The review should address the background of 
the program and how it got started, program goals and objectives, staff and student 
participation, major program activities, and amount and sources of funds. 

It is suggested that in some situations the subject of the evaluation should u • defined in 
terms of a particular funding source or combination of funding sources, For example, if 
a district is supporting Career Education through fundf received from a federal grant, 
state Career Education funds, and local revenues, it may be necessary to include all 
activities regardless of funding sources, 

The review should inform any professional or lay reader whether the entire school sys- 
tem or portions of the system is to be included in the evaluation, Within that context, the 
reader then should be able to understand whether all efforts which might be considered 
as contributing to outcomes of students associated with Career Education are to be 
reviewed in the evaluation or whether only selected efforts are to be included. The basis 
for making that selection should be clear, 

B, The Evaluation Instrument. The post test given to determine the effect of the program 
should be identified when the pre test is selected and given. The post test should be 
comparable to the pre test in the items, specific language, and format. Above all, it 
should be remembered that simply taking pre/post measures of the students and 
calculating the differences between these measures does not necessarily indicate the 
whdle effect of the program. Also, to be included in the evaluation is the fact that the 
students undergo continuing maturation and the synthesizing of experiences during the 
interval between the measures, 

The pre/post instruments to be used can be developed or identified by the district or 
evaluation team, If the district chooses to develop its own instrument, it needs to be 
understood that the development of adequate items is a complex, time consuming 
process and should be attempted only with great care, 
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The following chart lists suggested types of assessment and evaluation instruments that 
might be consulted in developing a test or for adoption for the district's use, 



Assessment and 
Evaluation Summary Chart* 



Jest 


Assessment of Career Development 


A uihoriiy 


Prediger, Roth* Westbrook 


Level of Grade 


en 


F^p ?r>Fi nt inn 

(/till f fi/ilUft 


iJ U UdvU IV 1 ■ V/tWUJJ. \_. 11(11 




Subscore 2: Occitp. Require, 




Subscore 3: Exp, Oee. Hxp. 




Subscore 4: Car, Plan, Know. 




Subscore 5; Car, Plan Invol, 


A dm mistral i ve. Forn mt 


Written 


A dm in is! rat i ve Tin w 


125 minutes (3 sessions) 


Price 


Test booklets; 35 = SI 3,95; Answer sheets; 35 = S3. 75 


Remarks 


Cannot be scored locally except by special arrangement. Should not be used below 8th 




grade. 


Test 


Career Development Inventory 


Authority 


Super, Bohn Jr., Forrest, Jordaan, Lindeman, Thompson 


I^evel of Grade 


8-12 


Description 


Scale A — Plan, Orientation 


Scale B — Resources for explor. 




Scale C — Information and Decision Making 


Administrative Format 


Written 


A dministrative Time 


30 minutes (I session) 


Price 


52.50/ test packet 


Remarks 


Can be scored locally or commercially 


lest 


Career Education Needs Assessment 


A uihoriiy 


Blome and Rask 


Level of Grade 


Teach/ Admin,; K-3; 4-6; 7-12 


Description 


Instrument collects data which pros ides information for planning a career education 


A dm in is trative Format 


program 

Teach/ Admin, — written: K-3 ===■= oral; 4-6 — written; 7-12 — written 


Administrative Time 


Admin, time is approximately 60 minutes 


Price 


Each section: package of 25 = $10 


Remarks 


Tests can be hand-scored locally. 


Test 


Career Maturity Inventory 


A uthority 


Crites 


Level of Grade 


7-12 


Description 


Attitude appraisal as to self, information on occupation, goal selection planning, and 




problem solving. 


A dministrative Format 


Written -- for those not read in at 6th grade level, may administer orally. 


A dm in is trative Time 


150 minutes 


Price 


Test booklets: 35 = S20; Answer sheets: 35 = S4 


Re/narks 


Can he scored locally or commercially. 


lest 


Cognitive Questionnaire for Carec 


Authority 


Staff. Minn. Research Coor. Unii Vocational Education 


Level of Grade 


1-3: 4*6: 7-9 


Description 


1-3 — items read to student by teacher: 4-6 student reads/ responds to items, 7-9 — 




student reads/responds to items 


Administrative Format 




Administrative Time 


30-45 minutes 


Price 


K-3: booklet which tests 10 = $3; 4*6: 1 booklet - $.50; 7-9: 1 booklet = S, 50; Manual = 




SI; Specimen Sets = $4, 


Remarks 


Hand scoring or optical scoring lest measures areas of occup. information. 



* Compiled from Career Fducathn Instrument Review, Washington, D,C: Development Associates, 1975. 
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Test 

Authority 
Level of Grade 
Description 

Administrative Format 
Administrative Time 
Price 
Remarks 



Comprehensive Career Assessment Scales 
Jackson and Goulding 
3-7; 8-I2; Teacher 

Needs assessment and Curriculum Planning tools 



Test booklets: 75 - 51.95 
Scoring key. 



Test 

Authority 
Level of Grade 
Description 

Administrative Format 
Administrative Time 
Price 
Remarks 



Coopersmith Self Esteem Inventory 

Coopersmith 

Age 9-Adults 

Form C was designed for older groups. Form B is a short form revision of Form A, 

Subjects read items and check res p. either 'like me" or "unlike me". 

Form A: appro*. 12 minutes, B and C: approx. 6 minutes, 

SEI Form A: $30/100: SEI Form B and C: $28/ 100: Scoring keys: $1 each. 

Hand scoring. Test measures self esteem. 



Test 


Differential Aptitude Tests 


Authority 


Bennett, Seashore, Wesman 


Level of Grade 


8=12 


Description 


Career Planning 


A dm in is t rat ive Format 


Written 


Administrative Time 


235 minutes 


Price 


Test booklets: 25 = S ! 8.50; Answer Sheets: 50 (I BM / op Scan) = $ 1 2.50; 50 (NCR) - S 1 1 


Remarks 


Can be scored locally /or commercially. The attitude scale currently formulated on at 




individual student basis 



Test 

A uihorhy 
Level of Grade 
Description 

Administrative Format 
Administrative Time 
Price 
Remarks 



Employment Readiness Scale 

Dept, of Counseling and Human Dev. Sen, U, of Georgia 

Adults and those seeking or having regular employment. High school seniors, 

Test measures one's readiness for employment. 

Self-administered, 

10-15 minutes 

Copyright has been granted to author. 

Hand scoring. Measures one's readiness for employment by looking at one's work 
upon graduation. 



Test 


How 1 See Myself 




Authority 


Gordon 




Level of Grade 


3-12 




Description 


Test measures self-esteem 




A dm in is t rat ive Format 


Elementary and secondary forms. Should read 


separately for younger students 


Administrative Time 


Untimed 




Price 


Tests: $.05; Manual: $1 




Remarks 


Hand scoring or commercial scoring. This test j 


gets at measures of self-esteem. 


Test 


New Mexico Career Education Test Series 




Authority 


Healy, Klien 




Level of Grade 


9-12 




Description 


Career planning 




Administrative Format 


Written 





Administrative Time 
Price 

Remarks 



Test booklet: 35/58,50 — 100/522,50; Answer sheets: 35/$2 — 100/ $4.50; Scoring 
stencil: SI each 

Machine or hand scored. Test consists of five different subtests: Career Development 
Test, Career Oriented Activities Checklist, Knowledge of Occupations Test, Job Ap- 
plication Procedures Test, Career Planning Test, 



Test 

Authority 
Levei of Grade 
Description 

Administrative Format 
Administrative Time 
Price 



Orientation to Career Concepts Series 
Fulton, Tolsma 

Designed for 4-8, though many tests can be used through 12, 

Battery of 10, 20-item tests. Each item has a 5 multiple choice alternative. Students 

below grade 7 may run into reading problems. 

Self-administered, but students below grade 7 may have administrator read to them, 
3 hours for battery or 10 subtests; any one subject time form 10-30 minutes. 
Packages of 35: $6,50 for each of the 10 subtests. Any combination of 2 tests $11. Total 
series (in package of 35): $36, 
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/\( tilill A A 




SrnHm» hv hand or machine siM'viccs nrovided hv Fvuluiitivc Research Associates. 


Test 




Self-Observation Scales 


Authority 




S I en ne r, K u t /en m ey c r 


/ /||l/f / i\f f k ***l£ fit 

/*t » If « // Ktrtitil 




IX . 4 1! 


/ 1/# til i tin 

l^esi riffltlHl 




K=3 measures; self acceptance, social maturity* school affiliation, sell security. 






achievement rnotisation. 






d=ft mi»!i*»ii ri**i 'ill nf thi* a hovo nhis social confidence teacher L ii JTi liii tio ii > peer a! 1 iliation. 


A i 1 ni iiii v / tv/ / 
/f fi'f ».i i r M / / * t 


ri'/ It III i 


W ri 1 1 c n 


i-% {{If lift I St fit l/it 


7 uue 




Price 




Ti>«ii hn< ik Iftti si nd nn«*\v*jr shafts 1 narkaue of M) - 


Remarks 




Cannot he scored locally. 


1 1 .1/ 




1 ht* Pii>r*i-Hnrriv; C 'hilHFpn's Sr-lf C on cent Scale 

1 lit 1 It 1 A P. till 1 Jl 1 1 t ■ tj 1 ** 1 i Pi ■ »t II V l!IIWV|'l l ]«<fil IW 


.- 1 if 1 ftlrf III 




1 1 W 1 -3 4 11 111 11^ 


/ i'Vff/ fit' CiFitili' 




3-12 


/ J/* t/'J*J tl 1 If ill 




I i»*a nii*H*i M r 1 !*** ^i 1 ! 1 —i* el ill 


A. ff nt if J / v /" / / \ */ * 

?! liftfifliAI i If If % I 


hfifnltit 

i t'l ifftll 


HO first nt i r*ion dt-rUi nit ivi- slsitiMiii-nls wh it'll sin 1 hh^wpiwI "vi""*** nr "iin , * i 


// t>i i n i y f rn f i \ '(> 

f 1 l/'fM'' Ml M<! ' > C 




I S-^n min ill r**i 


Price 




Tests; 5.20 each. Scoring Key; S.50 each, Manual SI 


Remarks 




Hand scored with scoring kcv. 


Test 




Youth Inventory 


Authority 




Rcmmers, Shiniberg 


Level of Grade 






Description 




Measures self-esteem, career awareness, and career attitudes. 


A dministrativv 


Format 


Written; students read statement and check box. 


A dmimstrutive 


lime 


30-35 minutes 



price Test booklets of 35 = 55,90 ($7.30 depending on volume). Answer sheet: S7 package of 

50. General Manual $2 per copy. 
Remarks Hand or machine scored. 



C . Sampling of the Career /education population. Sampling requires implementation ol 
procedures which allow for an unbiased selection of a small group that is characteristic 
of the larger population such that estimates based on this smaller group can be 
generalized to the larger group from which it has been drawn. There are a number of 
points to be kept in rnind when the evaluation considers sampling, 

1, All of the Career Education population is not tested, 

2, A census is the most accurate measure. Samples are taken when a census is not 
possible or practical. The larger the sample, the better the measure, 

3, When the number to be tested is less than a census, random selection is necessary 
if the results are to be generalized, 

4, Confidence levels and therefore sample sizes can vary based upon practical or 
administrative considerations. 

Sampling is a very sophisticated problem requiring the expertise of a statistician. If no 
member of the district's staff has sufficient background in this area, an outside con- 
sultant should be engaged in the sampling aspect of evaluation, 

IX Analyzing the Data, After the completion of the data collection, some sort of statistical 
or non-statistical method should be employed to analyze the data, Deciding whether or 
not a statistical procedure is required to analyze certain data can best be determined by 
how the data are to be used to answer the evaluation questions, If the data are to be used 
simply to document the presence or absence of some attribute- -e.g. the participation in 
the career education program- counting or non-statistical is adequate, If, however, the 
analysis requires determining whether, pr not the post-measure of an attribute is 
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significantly different from its pre-measure, statistical measures should be employed, 

A further consideration that is necessary before collecting and analyzing the data is 
determining whether or not the reference point —the point of comparison —is norm or 
criterion based, For norm-referenced data, the program data are compared to a 
standardized, normative value grade equivalent or age equivalent, Because standard- 
ized tests are often used to measure program outcomes, a word of caution is essential 
here, Norm-referenced instruments frequently miss the objectives of a program because 
the measure lacks discreteness to measure the specificity that the program is attempting 
to obtain. 

When an instrument can be considered to be a precise measure of an objective, it can be 
criterion-referenced, This means that the participants in the program are to reach a 
particular level, stage, or criterion in order to establish that the objective has been 
achieved. While either standardized tests or especially developed instruments can be 
used as criterion-referenced measures, standardized tests are often insufficiently specific 
or non-existent for measuring some criteria, 

E. Report of the Results, It is best to assume that a wide range of persons will want to read 
the evaluation report. The report should be organized so that it can easily be interpreted 
by everyone who will want access to it, In many cases this may mean special summaries 
should be prepared for persons who do not want to know all the details of the meth- 
odology, For example, individuals at the operating level (teachers and counselors) 
require specific information on each student (ind ividual data) while policy makers at the 
school board level need more general information (aggregate data). 

Step 20i MODIFY PROGRAM, After the evaluation report is finished and dissemi- 
nated to interested parties, the superintendent, or his representative, should confer with Career 
Education personnel to analyze the results of the first cycle and to identify problem areas and 
available alternatives in order to gain greater achievement in the next cycle, The suggested 
changes should be explained and recommended to the Board by the superintendent, or his 
representative. 

Step 21= RECYCLE PROGRAM, When the superintendent and Board approve the 
next year Career Education program, the total process is recycled to Step 18: Implement Pro- 
gram, If additional objectives are necessary, then the process can begin on Step 13: Write 
Operational and Instructional Objectives, 
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Appendix A* 
CAREER EDUCATION SURVEY 
SCHOOL BOARD 

Please check one: (1) Yes, (2) No, (3) Partially, (4) Don't Know. 



* Texas Needs Assessment was relied upon in developing this survey, 

ERjfc 32 



12 3 4 



1. 


The Board of Education understands and accepts the district's 










definition of Career Education, 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


2. 


The Board of Education has established Career Education as 










educational priority. 


□ 


□ 




3. 


The Board of Education is willing to commit resources for 










Career Education: 










A. Financial 


p— i 

□ 


□ 


f — i i — i 

□ □ 




B, Personnel 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 




C. Supplies, Materials, and Media 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 




1 I \-* i~t 111 T\ ¥~Y~1 n t 

LJ* tuuipnicrii 


□ 

i — i 


□ 

i j 


□ □ 

L — | | — J 


4. 


The Board of Education is willing to adopt appropriate policies 










to implement C areer Education, 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 




ADMINISTRATION 


* 






Pie 


ase check one: (1) Yes, (2) No, (3) Partially, (4) Don't Know, 










i 


2 


3 4 


1. 


A definition of Career Education has been formulated by the 










district. 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


2. 


Building administrators do agree with the district's definition of 










Career Education, 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


3. 


Building administrators will provide the leadership necessary to 










implement Career Education, 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


4. 


Examination of Resources has been conducted in the following 










areas: 

A. Financial 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 




B, Personnel 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 




C, Materials and Supplies 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 




D, Equipment 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


5, 


Management goals and objectives have been developed for 










Career Education, 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 
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6. A plan for implementing Career Education will be developed at 



the: 

A. Building level □ □ □ □ 

B. District level □ □ □ □ 

7, Staff expertise in Career Education has been identified, □ □ □ □ 

8, Staff in-service needs have been identified, □ □ □ □ 

9, The strength and weaknesses of the instructional program have 

been identified, □ □ □ □ 

10, Staff roles in Career Education have been defined: 

A. Superintendent □ □ □ □ 

B. Building Principal □ □ □ □ 

C. Classroom Teacher □ □ □ □ 

D. Counselor □ □ □ □ 

E. Librarian □ □ □ □ 
R Special Teacher □ □ □ □ 
G, Others ^ □ □ □ □ 

11, The community has expressed positive attitudes toward 

implementing Career Education. □ □ □ □ 

12, A Career Education Advisory Committee has been established 

for the district, □ □ □ □ 

13, Demographic data has been compiled about the School 

District, □ □ □ □ 

STAFF 

. Please check one: (I) Yes, (2) No, (3) Partially,; |4)' Don't Know, 12 3 4 

1 , Staff members understand and accept the district's definition of 

Career Education, □ □ □ □ 

2, Staff attitude about Career Education has been surveyed, □ □ □ □ 

3, Each staff member is willing to implement Career Education 

concepts, □ □ □ □ 

4, The staff has completed in-service training sessions designed to 

integrate Career Education into the total school program. □ □ □ □ 
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COMMUNSTY 



Please check one: (I) Yes, (2) No, (3) Partially, (4) Don't Know, . 12 3 4 

1, The community understands and accepts the district's concept 

of Career Education, □ □ □ □ 

2, The community assists the school in delivering the Career 

Education program, □ □ Q □ 

3, The community provides the necessary resources to operate the 

Career Education program, □ □ □ □ 

4, The community has input into Career Education student and 

program goals, □ □ □ □ 

5, The community is used as a learning laboratory for students, □ □ □ □ 

6, The community assists the school district in evaluating the 

Career Education program, □ D □ □ 

7, The community assists the school district in developing a com- 
munity resource bank (people, places, and things), □ □ □ □ 

8, The community assists the school district with the Career 

Education Public Relations program, □ □ □ □ 

STUDENTS 

Please check one: (I) Yes, (2) No, (3) Partially, (4) Don't Know, 12 3 4 

1. Students develop Career goals, □ □ □□ 

2. Students apply decision-making steps to solving career choices, □ □ □□ 

3, Students can describe the benefits of having a satisfying job, □ □ □ □ 

4, Students can identify career directions available to them, □ □ □ □ 

5. Students can identify sources which will help them in 
forecasting the demand for career choices at the: 

A, Community level □ □ □ □ 

B, County level □ □ □ □ 

C, State level □ □ □ □ 

D, National level □ □ □ □ 

6, Students realize they are able to obtain sources of information 

about career choices from teachers, counselors, and librarians. □ □ □ □ 
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7. Students know that counselors will assist them in resolving 





conflicts with their career goals. 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


8. 


Students know the benefit of talking with qualified people 
working in areas of interest to them. 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


9. 


Students can describe the concept of supply and demand as it 

fflla t^c t r\ tri^ir P9 fppf H i fpf*t inn 

ItiulCO l\J wllfell LalCWl ij U WW-Llwll. 


n 

LJ 


n 


n n 

W— 1 L_J 


10 


SitiiH^rifQ f*a n H^^r*nH^ wnrlcpf nils 1 lfiPfltinnQ fnr ^npfMTif* inhs 

^LuUQllLa Wall ILrt n Ul ftfe! U llfl i 1 1 iWQLlWUS !US 3|JWWiilW JUUa 

which relate to their career direction, 


□ 


□ 


□ d 


1 1 

1 1 <■ 


kJlUAiCIlLa Weill lUCIlLHj JUU ^dL^gUI ICa 111 W111W11 lllwj Hart 3W111W 

interest. 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


I £e* 


^*lt tiHAntu ^9n iH^ntifv/ and 1r\r*£it^ information a nniit inh^ 
iJLUUCiILS Wall lUwHLlljr sliU lUWait l 111 U 1 Ills L I WU1 aUUUL JUU3i 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


13. 


^tiirfpnttj Icnnw how fn fill nut Inh annlirafinn^ arrurflfplv 

iJLUywiHd nlly VV 1 1 w V i L \J 1111 UU I JUL/ u L/ Ly 1 1 v£* I * Wl 1 J 3 C4WW 1J. 1 £1 IW 4 Y ■ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


14. 


Students are able to identify acceptable and unacceptable in- 

lei VlcW Owllcl Y 1 U I 5- 




n 


□ □ 

L__l 1 1 


15. 


Students are involved in the decision-making process, 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


16. 


Student skill-needs have been identified, 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


17. 


Students know their own aptitudes, abilities, and interests. 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


t 8 


i ne curriculum la uehignca arouriu hiuueni necua aiiu wdicwi 
needs. 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


19. 


The curriculum integrates the world of work and subject mat- 
ter for the students, 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


20. 


Students do participate in curriculum development, 


□ 


a 


□ □ 


21. 


Placement and follow-up data have been gathered on all 
students. 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


22. 


Students recognize that attitudes toward work are formed from 
various sources. 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


23. 


Students have positive attitudes about Career Education, 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


24. 


Students know the importance of staying with a task until it is 
completed, 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 
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25, Students display pride in their work, □ □ □ □ 

26, Students accept the concept that work has dignity, □ □ □ □ 

27, Students accept the principle that Career Education is for every* 

one, □ □ □ □ 

28, Students can work as team members, D □ □ □ 

29, Students know the difference between the relationship of a 

worker to a superior, worker to peer. □ □ □ □ 

30, Students understand the importance of sharing their time and 

talents with others, in and out of school. □ □ □ □ 

3 1 , Students are able to relate those factors which might have some 

influence over their career options, □ □ □ □ 

32, Students can identify their own assets and liabilities, □ □ □ □ 

33, Students know the benefits of technology, □ □ □ □ 

34, Students know how the American economic system works, □ □ □ □ 

35, Students have skill in relating specific academic knowledge to a 

means of achieving specific career goals, □ □ □ □ 

36, Students can identify learning experiences which have im- 
proved their ability to follow a particular career direction, □ □ □ □ 

37, Students have a positive attitude about learning, □ □ □ □ 

38, Students willingly ask questions about career planning, □ □ □ □ 

39, Students are willing to learn new concepts and skills; to broaden 

their career options, □ □ □ □ 

40, Students, have developed adequate basic skills to pursue a 

variety of career options, □ □ □ □ 

41, Students know the relationship between work and the need for 

the worthy use of leisure time, □ □ □ □ 
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ERIC 



SELF 



The individual should: 

1. becortis conscious ol his own abilities and 
those of others, 

I recognize the commonalities and differ- 
ence between himself and others, 

I begtri to assume some responsibility for his 
actions. 

4, begin io recognize standards ol behav- 
igrs, 

5, begin to realize that decisions can be made 
and problems can be solved. 

EL become conscious that om is both a con- 
sumer arid a producer. 



WORK 



LEISURE 



occupations within the 



I develop identification with workers in var= 

ioys occupations; 
3 S develop positive altitudes toward the 

world ol work; 

4, develop an awareness ol adults as work- 
ing people through observation; 

5, develop an awareness of self in relation to 
work; 

6, learn to pi along and work with peers; 
I. complete tasks assigned. 



[in evaluation of his self characteristics 
is ol occupational clusters, 

2, begin to Identify the strengths of his apti- 
tudes and abilities, 

3. relate school-related skills to occupational 
clysters and compare with his own abill= 
ties, 

i assume responsibility for his actions, 

5. realize how conforming to rules and ac- 
cepting of responsibility relates to worker's 
success. 

6. recognize those values* and attributes 
needed lor the world of work, 

7. begin identifying elements of decision 



begin to distinguish alternatives available 
to oneself as a consumer, 



The individual should: 

1. recognize the uniqueness of each individ- 
ual including himself. 

I recognize and Identify some ol the indi- 
vidual and environmental factors which in- 
fluence career development, 

3. explore many occupational possibilities m 
light of his self-knowledge, 

4 recognize the importance of organising his 
time and energy, 

5, befim learning theskiflsinvolved in the de= 
cision-mahing process, 

6, modify or clarify his self-concept in light of 
hands on experiences, 

I examine market alternatives as related to 
various value systems. 



ai snouid: 

1. recognize work activities he likes and per= 
forms best that give him the pater satis- 
faction; 

I ideniify occupations in which the perfor- 
mance of similar activities would be 
required; 

3, iKplore interests that will allow lor wider 

choice of occupations; 
i recognize thai occupations and life styles 

are related; 

5, identify factors that inlluenca the work en- 
vironment and describe the nature of the 
influence; 

6. recognize that individuals are responsible 
for their career planning; 

I recognise that job characteristics and in- 
dividuals must be flexible in a changing 
society; . 

I recognize that there is a wide variety of oc- 
cupations which may be classified m 
several ways. 



The individual should; 

I be able to identify various types el activi- 
ties as being leisure lime activities, 

2. be aware oWhi similarities and differ- 
ences between work and leisure, 

3. be aware that individuals can enjoy the 
same or different types of activities, 

4, begin to understand thai ditferinl kinds of 
leisure activities require different types of 
preparation, 

5, become aware that one's mental and 
physical heallh are affected by his lei- 
sure-time activities; and likewise, one's 
health will in part determine his choice of s 
leisure activity, 



RESOURCES 1t 

The individual should; 

L become aware that there are many exter- 
nal sources available. 

2. reafize that it is not asp of weakness to 
seek assistance horn any source that can 
be beneficial to him, 1 

3. realize thai it is up to him to seek appro- 
priate sources of assistance, 

4. become aware that resources provide the 
vehicle to put his career aspirations into 
perspective, 



The individual should: 

L continue to recognize more types ol 

leisure-time activities. 
I be able to identify rewards for leisure 

activities, 

3, begin to evaluate the importance ol lei' 
sure-time enjoyment as it relates Io his 



The individual should: 

l apply basic educational manipulative and 
cognitive skills in performing simulated 
work activities of a creative, organiza- 
tional, and operative nature; 

I describe and differentiate his self-charac- 
teristics as they are related to course 
selection and broad occupational areas; 

3. explore occupational clusters through 
hands-on, simulation, and observation 
experiences. 

4, realize that education and work are inter- 
related; 

5, describe the major concepts underlying 
the economic and industrial systems by 
which pds and services ire produced; 

6. describe differences among occupations 
• in terms of tools used, nature of tasks per^ 

formed, prerequisite skills required for en* 
trance, and contribution of each to our 



4, become more aware that values and atti- 
tudes relate to choice of leisure activity, 

5, begin to relate leisure activities to his own 
physical attributes, attitudes, likes, and 
dislikes, etc, 

6, begin to examine hobbies in relation Io 
personal avocations or money-mahini 
skills. 



The individual should; 

1, actually become involved in many leisure 
activities that will develop mental and 
physical dexterity, 

2, explore the relationship between the use 
ol leisure time and individual needs, 

3, explore personal values as they relate to 
leisure activity and continue to relate 
hobbies, games, activities to self-know!' 
edge, 

i explore the management factors inlwenl 
In decisionmaking regarding the use ol 
leisure time, 



The individual should: 

1. begin to identify various resources avail- 
able to him, 

2. begin to selecl and utilize resources ap- 
propriate to his situat 

3. develop positive 
resources. 



lie individual snouid: 

. try out, analyze, and evaluate resources In 
' lis career aspirate 
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behavior. 


priate for (lis career. 


time planning and management. 

1 develop physical consumer and Interper- 
sonal skills pertaining to leisure time. 

i identify satisfying leisure tfrns alterna- 
tives that could use individual talents* 





eric; 



*?h§ Kansas Guide for Carter Education. 

Topeka, Kansas; Kansas State Department of Education, Guidance and Pupil Personnel Section, 1973 
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Appendix C 



Dear 

Your name has been suggested as a possible candidate to serve on the — _ 

Career Education Steering Committee, 

The major function of the committee will be to assist the administration and staff to plan and implement a 
Career Education Program for the youth of our district, 

'■ Career Education is a developmental and instructional process which fuses learning with the world of work 
and life by preparing the learner for his/her life roles; family, citizen, consumer, occupation, and leisure. 

If you are able and willing to serve on the Career Education Steering Committee, please let me know by 



We envision, at this time, the steering committee's work lasting the entire school year. 
We look forward to working closely with you in this exciting endeavor. 



Sincerely, 
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Contact Personnel for 
Career Education Exemplary Projects 

Mamas' 

Auburn- Washburn (Topeka) 

Pat Stinson, Career Education Coordinator, USD 437, 53rd and Wanamaker, Topeka, 
Kansas 66619 (913) 862-0419. 

Beloit Area Project 

Richard Webb, Regional Career Education Coordinator, North Central Kansas AVTS, 
Box 626, Beloit, Kansas 67420 (913) 738-2276, 

Central Kansas Career Development Project 

Mary Master, Supervisor, Career Development Project, Central Kansas AVTS, Box 545, 
Newton, Kansas 671 14 (316) 283-0930, 

Clay Center 

Bruce Poage, Career Education Coordinator, USD 379, 5th and Lincoln, Clay Center, 
Kansas 67432 (9 1 3) 632-3 1 76, 

Dodge City 

Roy Piper, Career Education Coordinator, USD 443, 1000 Second, Dodge City, Kansas 
67081 (316) 227-8932 or 225-0285, 

Emporia 

Harold Poertner, Director of Career Education, USD 253, 501 Merchant Street, Box 
1008, Emporia, Kansas 66801 (316) 342-4455, 

Garden City 

Bill Saunders, Director of Career Education, USD 457, 21 1 Jones Avenue, Garden City, 
Kansas 67846 (316) 267-7888, 

Hays 

Ernie Honas. Career Education Facilitator, USD 489, 230 West 11th, Hays, Kansas 
67601 (913) 625-7321. 

Humboldt, lola, IMoran 

Harold Norris, Career Education Coordinator, "Action" Project, USD 256, Mo ran, 
Kansas 66755 (3 1 6) 237-4250. 

Kansas City 

Dr. Bertram Caruthers, Assistant Superintendent of Kansas City, Kansas Schools, 
Library Building, Kansas City, Kansas 66101 (913) 621-3073. 

Kansas City Kansas Community College 

Sharon Sloan, Career Education Coordinator, Kansas City Kansas Community College, 
7250 State Avenue, Kansas City, Kansas 661 12 (913) 334-1 100. 

Lawrence 

Mary Ashhy, Career Education Coordinator, USD 497, 2017 Louisiana, Lawrence, 
Kansas 66604 (913) 842-6222. 
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Liberal 

Deanne Coward, Career Education Coordinator, Liberal AVTS, Box 949, Liberal, 
/ Kansas 67901 (316) 624-2551. 

Montgomery County Education Cooperative 

Tom Brown, Director, Montgomery County Education Cooperative, Independence 
Community College, Independence, Kansas 67301 (316) 331-4100, Ext. 69, 

Northwest Kansas Educational Cooperative 

Dr. Gary Jarmer, Program Designer, Northwest Kansas Educational Cooperative, 135. . 
West 6th, Colby, Kansas 67701 (913) 462-6781. 

Olathe 

Boh Stinson, Vocational Coordinator, USD 233, 1005 Pitt Street, Box 2000, Olathe, 
Kansas 6606! (913) 782-0584. 

Pittsburg 

David Huffman, Director, Career Education, USD 250, 510 Deill Street, Pittsburg, 
Kansas 66762 (316) 231-31 00. 

Seaman (Topeka) 

Larry Bowser, Assistant Superintendent, USD 345, 1124 West Lyman Road, Topeka, 
Kansas 66608 (9 1 3) 233^3045/ 

Shawnee Mission (Kansas City) 

Bill Studyvin, Director of Vocational Education, Shawnee Mission USD 512, 7235 
Antioch Road, Shawnee Mission, Kansas 66204 (913) 83 M 900. 

South Central Kansas Career Education Project 

Gordon Sfiulz, Principal, Whitewater Elementary, Whitewater, Kansas 67154 (316) 799- 
213L 

Southeast Kansas Regional Office for Career Education 

Janet Perron. Regional Coordinator, S.E. Kansas Regional Office for Career and 
Vocational Education, Box 37, Erie, Kansas 66733 (316) 244-3264, 

Topeka 

Larry Wills, Instruction Specialist— Social Studies, Topeka Public Schools, 1601 Van 
Buren, Topeka, Kansas 66612 (913) 233-0313, Ext, 144, 

USA-VE 

Dr. Ted Jones. Superintendent, USD 325, USA-VE Project, 240 South 7th, Philiipsburg, 
Kansas 67661 (913) 543-5281, 

Wichita 

Ken Best. Career Education Coordinator, Educational Services Building, 640 North 
Emporia, Wichita, Kansas 67214 (316) 268-7845. 
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Career Educational Exemplary Projects in Kansas 

I i i ^Biiolt ± n . . . . . . \ 

| TTCoiby * Hilt City ^ClayCenter ^£ Ka y City 

| T^T^Topefca | 

a ^ Lawrence I 

| * Hays ★ow* 

| ^Emporia 

! x 1 

I . n Newton ^Moran ' 

j Garden City ^Whitewater m \ 

I * Dodge City £ W j chita ti 



■ne 




^Independence 



I 
I 
I 

| i Liberal j 
Each star represents a ''Career Education Exemplary Project* in the city named to the right. 
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_ State Department of Education and 
Federal Career Education Project Personnel 

Kaye Chappie, Community Education Center, 1847 North Chautauqua, Wichita, Kansas 
67214 (316) 268-7868, 

Sally De Moss, Career and Vocational Education Service, P. O t Box 37, Erie, Kansas 66733 
(316) 244-5506, 

Fat Garzillo, Kansas State Department of Education, 120 East 10th Street, Topeka, Kansas 
66612 (913) 296-4913, 

Barbara Hartmak Kansas State Department of Education, 120 East 10th Street, Topeka, 
Kansas 66612 (913) 296-385 L 

Diane Mc Bride, Northwest Kansas Educational Cooperative, 135 West 6th, Colby, Kansas 
67701 (913) 426-6781, 

Hazel Rockhold, Kansas State Department of Education, 120 East 10th Street, Topeka, 
Kansas 66612 (913) 296-4913, 

Sharon Sloan, Kansas City Kansas Community College, 7250 State Avenue, Kansas City, 
Kansas 661 12 (913) 334-1100, 

Richard Webb, NCKAVT3. Beloit, Kansas 67420 (913) 738-2276. 

Writing Team 

Mary E. Ash by, K-12 Career Education Consultant, USD 497, 2017 Louisiana, Lawrence, 
Kansas 66604 (913) 842-6662. 
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Activity : 

Constraint : 
Non-variable: 

Variable: 
Evaluation: 



Goal: 

Concept: 
Facet: 

Needs' Assessment: 



Definitions 

Those actions or procedures designed to accomplish the specific goal or objec- 
tive which has been established for a specific program. The summation of 
activities completes a strategy, (All activities and most strategies are the pre- 
rogative of the individual). 

Any factor that would have a restrictive effect upon completion of a goal or 
objective. 

Any factor that would have a restrictive effect upon an objective and which 
cannot be circumvented, i.e., statutory regulations, budget limit, religi- 
ous/political factors. 

Any factor that would have a restrictive effect upon completion of a goal but 
can be circumvented, i.e., space, class size, physical arrangement. 

Activities undertaken to determine the value of a program, project, technique, 
or process in relationship to predetermined objectives or set of criteria. 

A broad, general statement identifying an expected outcome based on a per- 
ceived need. A goal extends over a long period of time and is theoretically not 
measurable, 

A general and/ or basic idea, A goal will encompass many concepts, 

A specific individual segment of a concept which can be introduced separately 
for increased clarification and more convenient treatment, (All concepts and 
facets are highly interrelated.) 

A procedure for determining the variance between desired and actual perfor- 
mance relative to a specifically stated objective. 



Types of Needs Assessment: 



Actual: 

Perceived: 
active: 



Types of Objectives: 
Operational: 

Instructional: 



Measurement: 



A need that is substantiated by instruments designed to measure specific 
predefined objectives. 

What 4 an individual or group believes to be a need. 

A concise, concrete statement indicating a desired outcome in a specific area 
within a specific period of time. A goal-directed statement designed to indicate 
progress toward the goal in realistic achievable terms. 

A statement identifying a specific responsibility relative to specific tasks to be 
accomplished within a defined time frame. 

A statement indicating an expected specific performance level or terminal be- 
havior to be accomplished by a specified individual or group within a stated 
period of time, 
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The assignment of numerals to objects or events according to rules. 
Types of Measurement: 

Criterion measure: An instrument that is designed to measure specified outcomes referenced to 
predetermined objectives and instruction. 

Norm referenced 

measure: An instrument that is designed to collect and assess data and is referenced 

against national data, 
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